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Writing Our Names 


HAR NEW YEAR to you! I’m sure you could never guess wh4 
I am thinking about this morning as I write this to you: Guy. 
wrappers, millions of them, and ice cream sticks and popcorn carton 
thousands of them! And paper wads and pop bottles! What a mess t 
be thinking about as I wish you a happy new year! But I am not thinkin) 
of them in the way you probably think I am. I am thinking about ho 
happy the little gum wrappers are as they snuggle down in your pockd 
until you can get to a wastebasket and dispose of them in a proper man 
ner. I am sure they do not like to be thrown on the sidewalk, in the hal 
at school, on the floor at home, or under the seat in the picture show, 
I know because I have seen sad-looking piles of them along the curb o 
the street and alongside our beautiful highways. The happy pop bottle 
I am thinking of are those you return to the man you buy your pop from 
or keep in the car until you get home, instead of throwing them out alonj 
the road! f 

You will remember that last January some of us made a resolutioy 
to help keep our fine buildings and highways, as well as our school) 
and homes, a bit neater in 1953. And now that you have done so wel) 
in watching out for pop bottles and paper wads, I am going to sugges) 
something else to you for 1954. S 

I love to visit our city parks, our state parks and our national park 
I love to walk over our wonderful bridges and visit our museums an 
galleries and enjoy our beautiful bronze and marble statues. But oftei 
my heart is saddened and I feel ashamed because I see the names of 
boys and girls, and sometimes those of young men and ‘young women} 
scratched on statues and bridge railings, painted on rocks, and scribbleé 
on the walls of rest rooms. 

I feel unhappy about this because I know a much better place ti 
write our names, a place where we find a in writing them—it 
the minds and hearts of people. We do this by our kind, loving, thought 
ful words and acts. When we write our name in someone’s heart, eve 
with just a friendly smile, we have written it in letters that will long 
outlast the ugly scribbles that thoughtless boys and girls make on wall 
that should be kept clean. 

Shall we begin now to write our names joyously in the hearts off 


others ? Happy new year to you! 
| > 


Editor. 
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STORIES 
Sue’s New-Year Reminder....... 
* 
POEMS \ 


Today I met four friends I know 
Who are busy every day. 

When I wished them happy new year, 
Here is what they had to say: 


Tommy is a paper boy. 
He said, “I really mean 

To be the finest one in town, 
With papers nice and clean.” 


Jenny is a baby sitter 
Loved by every mother. 

She plans to teach the children games 
And love for one another. 


FOUR FRIENDS 
by Gilaon 


‘ 
/ 
vs \ 


Bobby mows the grass around 
In all the neighborhood. 
He said, “I’m going to make each lawn 

Look very neat and good.” 


Susie washes dishes, 
She dusts and sweeps the floor. 

She said, “I’m going to learn each day 
To do a little more.” 


I’m very proud to introduce 
These four good friends to you, 

With their new-year resolutions 
Faithful, strong, and true. 
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Sues 
New-Y ear 


Reminder 


By Jane Keith 
: waiting for them in the — 
Pictures by Herbert Rudeen car, and soon they were 
« on their way to the sta- 
tion. 
Each New Yeat’s Eve 


“6 EY, SIS,” said Bob Nelson, sticking his 
head in the door of his sister’s room, 
“you better hurry. It’s almost time to go.” 

“I’m coming,” Sue answered. “Just wait till 
I shake this other nickel out of my bank. Do 
you have your quarter?” 

“Sure,” said Bob. He was twelve, and liked to 
act more offhand about money than ten-year-old 
Sue. “Here, let me help you with that.” 

Sue handed him her spotted-pig bank and al- 
most skipped with excitement as he calmly be- 
gan to work to get the nickel through the slot. 
“Aren’t you excited?” she asked. “I just love 
New Year’s Eve!” 

“You like to stay up after midnight,” Bob 
laughed. 

“T like lots of things besides that,’”” Sue replied 
indignantly. “I like to go to the station any time. 
And New Year’s Eve is the time we play our 
game!” 

“Sure, I know,” Bob said. “I was just teasing.” 
He worked over the bank a moment more, and 
out fell the stubborn nickel. He handed it to Sue. 
“There’s your nickel. Now come on, or we'll be 
late.” 

Sue picked up her coat and hurried down the 
stairs after her brother. Mother and Daddy were 
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since Bob and Sue had been old enough not to 
get lost in the crowds, the Nelson family had 


gone down to the railway station to see the new 
year in. They lived in a large city, and the sta- © 
tion was a huge place with all kinds of shops © 
and booths. Because of the shops, they had in- | 


vented a game. 


_ They all decided beforehand what their new- — 
year resolutions would be. Then when they — 
reached the station, they separated and each one ~ 
bought some little thing to remind him of his | 
resolution. Each was to buy his reminder with © 
his very own money, and it was not to cost more © 


than a quarter. At midnight they met under the 
big clock to exchange new-year greetings, tell 


their . resolutions, and show their purchases. | 


That was the game. 


It was great fun to scurry around, hunting for | 
just the right reminder; and sometimes when the ~ 


things were shown, they brought gales of laugh- 
ter. One year Daddy had resolved not to put off 
doing little jobs around the house, and he had 
bought a silly little red-and-white whip for 
Mother to crack at him. He had hung it on the 
kitchen wall, and they had laughed about it for 
weeks. 

Slowly, Daddy drove around the big drive in 
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sprinkled with con- 


ple milled about, 


front of the station. ““Must be a lot of people 
here already,” he said. “Everybody watch for a 
parking place.” 

“There’s a car pulling out!” Bob cried after a 
moment. 

“So it is,” agreed Daddy, stopping. He parked 
the car, and they started for the door. 

“Wow, it’s cold out!” said Bob, pulling down 
his cap. 

“Indeed it is,” answered Mother. “Why, Sue! 
Didn't you bring your scarf and gloves?” 

“I'm sorry,” Sue replied, hanging her head. 
“I guess I forgot.” 

“Well, never mind this once,” said Mother. 
taking one of Sue’s hands, “but you must re- 
member to dress more warmly when you go out.” 

“Say, Sis,” Bob murmured, “you better resolve 
not to be so forget- 


Sue looked up at 
him quickly, but at 
that moment they 
reached the door and 
she had no chance to 
answer. Inside, the 
station was. warm 
and brightly lighted 
and the floor was 


fetti. Crowds of peo- 


many of them car- 
tying horns and 
wearing silly paper 
hats. Here and there 
were travelers sur- 
rounded by little is- 
lands of luggage, 
but most of the 
people were holiday 
merrymakers. 

“Remember the 
tules,”” Daddy warned. 

“Nothing over a quarter,” said Sue. 

“And meet under the clock at twelve,” said 
Bob. 

“That’s right,” Mother said. And after a mo- 
ment she added, as she did every year, “Now 
be careful and don’t get lost in the crowd.” 

“We won't,” Bob and Sue cried. 

“All right,” said Daddy. “You're on your 
own, and we'll see you at twelve.” 

With that, the Nelsons were off in different 


directions. Sue started slowly toward the gift 
shop. She had intended to resolve to do better 
in her schoolwork, but Bob’s joking remark 
had made her change her mind. She really 
needed to remember things better, because she 
was always forgetting. 


She forgot her wraps, just as she had tonight. 


She forgot when her books were due at the li- 


brary. She forgot which lesson she should be 
studying in her reader. She even forgot to take 
her lunch to school sometimes, but almost al- 
ways Mother or Bob reminded her of that. There 
was no question about it: she really needed to 
learn to remember things. And what could she 
buy to make her remember to remember? 


Slowly, she walked around the gift shop, 
which was right out in the middle of the station 
and had counters all 
around, She saw 
nothing that she 
thought would help 
her remember; and 
besides, Sue knew 
from other years 
that most of their 
things would cost 
more than a quarter. 
She walked on past 
the drugstore and 
the bookstalls. Sud- 
denly she had an 
idea—the children’s 
shop! That was the 
place to go. 

The children’s 
shop was a fairy- 
land, crammed with 
toys. There were 
dolls of every kind, 
big plush panda 
bears, shiny cars and 
trucks trains, 
games, puzzles, dozens of books—every sort of 
toy one could think of. Sue walked up and down 
and looked at everything, but still nothing 
looked as though it would remind her to re- 
member. At last, she decided to go to the other 
gift shop, which was clear over at the other 
side of the station. 

The crowd was not so thick there, and Sue 
could walk quickly. Since the big clock said it 
was already twenty minutes till twelve, she had 
no time to waste. As she was hurrying past some 
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rows of lockers where passengers store their 
luggage, Sue thought she heard a noise. She 
paused a moment, and the noise came again. It 
was a soft, sad, little mewing sound—a kitten 
crying! 

Forgetting all about being in a hurry, Sue 
started down between the rows of lockers, look- 
ing for the kitten. ‘Kitty, kitty, kitty,” she called 
softly. “Here, kitty!’ What could a kitten be 
doing down here? Maybe some family had in- 
tended to take him with them, and he had run 
off and got lost at the last moment. That must 
be what had happened. “‘Nice kitty,” she called. 

At last Sue saw him, crouched miserably 
against the half-open door of one of the lock- 
ers. He was a very small kitten, gray with four 
white paws and a white nose, and he was 
trembling with fright. Very gently Sue stroked 
his head and body; and when he began to purr 
and leaned against her hand, she picked him up. 

“Poor little kitty,” she murmured, holding 
him against her cheek. “Why you're so thin I 
can feel all your ribs! You must have been lost 
for ages. And your feet are cold as ice.” Care- 
fully, Sue tucked the little bundle of fur inside 
her coat. The kitten soon was purring softly. 
“You ought to have some- 


Just then the kitten stuck its pink nose out 7 
between the two top buttons of Sue’s coat, and — 
the waitress’s tired face broke into a smile. © 
“You wait right here, and I'll see what I can © 
do,” she said. : 

In a few minutes she was back with a card- © 
board container and a little foil pan. “The bread — 
and milk are in the container,” she explained, 4% 
“and the pan is for him to drink out of. You — 
don’t have to bring it back.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Sue gratefully. 

“That's all right,” smiled the waitress. 
“Happy new year!” * 

The check was twenty-five cents, and Sue paid © 
the cashier without even realizing that she was 
spending the money she had saved to buy a new- ~ 
year reminder. She had forgotten all about the ~ 
game in her concern for the kitten! He was — 
trembling a little again, and Sue knew he was — 


afraid of the noisy, jostling crowd. 


Finding a fairly quiet corner, she set the pan — 
down, placed the bread in it, and poured milk | 
over it. The kitten drank so greedily that his — 
tongue was a pink blur. Several times he would — 
have put his paws into the pan if Sue had not 
held them. At last, he could drink no more; — 

and, with his stomach as — 


thing to eat,” Sue told him, 
and started toward the sta- 


round as a ball, he sat down © 
and began to wash his face. © 


tion restaurant. “Be quiet 
now, kitty,” she cautioned 
him just outside the door. 
“They probably don’t allow 
cats in here.” 

“Meow,” answered the 
kitten softly, as though to 
say, “I'll be good.” 

The restaurant was 
crowded with people, and 
no one noticed Sue as she 
edged up to the counter and 
climbed on a stool. When 
the busy waitress came with 
a glass of water, Sue leaned 
close to her and asked, 
“Please, may I have a glass 
of milk in a paper cup that 
I could take with me? And 
maybe a piece of bread ?” See- 
ing the waitress’s surprised 
look, she hastened to add, 
“It’s not for me. It’s for a 


kitten.” 
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Making Weather 
By Kathryn S. Gibson 


If I am kind and very good 

And always do the things I 
should, 

And if I’m friendly on my 
wa 


y 
The day is bright and I am 
8ay. 


But if I leave my work undone 

And never finish what’s be- 
n, 

Or if I’m cross or even bad 

The day is dark and I am sad. 


So I’ve decided days can be 

Light or dark because of me, 

And since I want my days all 
bright 

I'll be my best with all my 
might. 


Sue was laughing at his | 
solemn, dignified air when — 


_ she suddenly realized that | 


the huge station had grown — 
strangely quiet. It must be 
almost midnight! Quickly, 
she put the little pan and the ~ 
carton in a nearby trash re- © 


ceiver, tucked the kitten un- 


der her coat again, and 
started toward the clock, | 
which said just two minutes © 
to twelve. 

There was such a crowd © 
under the big clock that | 
Sue had trouble making her — 
way. Just as she reached her — 
family, the clock ticked off | 
the last second of the old | 
year and it was midnight. 
Through the din inside the 
station, they could hear 
sirens and bells ringing out- 

(Turn to page 20) 
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ETER WAS all ready to leave for school. 

He stood in the door, wishing he could think 
of some excuse for not going. Today might be 
the day when he would have to meet Bill on the 
way. 

Bill McCarty had been in this school only two 
weeks. He wasn’t very big, but he was strong. 
He liked to bend his elbow and make the 
muscles on his arms stand out for the other 
boys to admire. And he liked to fight. 

The very first day he 


has a good brain and a kind heart. If he is strong 
enough, he usually won't have to fight, because 
he'll be smart enough and kind enough to make 
friends with other boys.” 

Peter went on his way, but he did not under- 
stand at all. What good would it do to be smart 
and kind when a boy like Bill was sure to make 
you fight sooner or later? 

While Peter was thinking about this, he heard 
the five-minute bell ring and he hurried a little. 

He did not want to be 


came to school, he told 
the boys on the play- 
ground that he could 
beat any of them in a 
fight and was going to 
prove it. He had been 
proving it, too. He had 
fought with most of 


won. 
So far, Peter had 


Peter 
Help 


By Jule Creaser 


late. As he turned the 
corner a block from the 
school, he saw Bill 
McCarty loitering along 
ahead of him. They 
would reach the school 
crossing at about the 
same time. 

Because he had not 
expected to see Bill 


avoided him, but he 

had a feeling that Bill had his eye on him and 
that trouble could not be put off much longer. 
Peter hated to fight. He wasn’t a coward, but 
it seemed so ‘senseless to get hurt and to hurt 
someone else without any reason. 

Peter turned and looked at his mother. 
“Mom,” he said anxiously, ‘do you think I’m 
strong enough to be a good fighter?” 

His mother looked surprised. “Well, Peter,” 
she said slowly, “it doesn’t take a very strong 
boy to be a fighter.” 

Peter could not understand that. His mother 
smiled at him. ‘“You see,” she said, ‘anyone who 
has good muscles can fight. If a boy is really 
strong, he not only has good muscles, but he also 


just then, Peter felt 
panicky; and he did 
something foolish. He darted into the traffic and 
ran across to the other side of the street. A driver 
honked at him angrily. Peter saw the patrol boy 
at the corner crane his neck to see who it was, 
and he knew there would be a mark against him 
on his safety record. 

He slid into his seat, red-faced and breathless. 
In a minute Bill came in the door and strolled 
over to his own seat. He looked across at Peter 
with a mocking sort of grin on his face. He knew 
very well why Peter had broken the safety rule. 

“That does it,” Peter thought miserably, “‘he’ll 
be watching for me now.” 

All during the afternoon Peter stole glances 
at Bill. He could not help thinking that in spite 
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of everything he liked Bill’s looks. His round, 
freckled face, his red hair that would not stay 
combed, and his twinkly eyes all looked jolly. He 
looked like a boy who would be fun to have as 
a friend. 

Peter was sorry that he liked the new boy. It 
would be easier to fight him if he did not. And 
every time Peter thought of this, he seemed to 
dread that fight a little more. But he was very 


asked for had come, and he was not a bit afraid — 


of this boy. 

“Think you can lick me, do you? 2” Bill de 
manded impatiently. 

“T don’t know whether I could or not,’ Peter 
answered, “but I don’t want to.” 


Bill waved his. fists and laughed. “You're a © 


sissy,” he said. “You're afraid. Why don’t you 
want to fight?” 


sure that he could not get out of it. 


When school was out, Peter waited and asked 
the teacher about an arithmetic problem. He was 


trying to give Bill time to be 
on his way home. When he 
did leave the school, he 
loitered along. No one was 
in sight, but he wanted to 
be sure. 

Then, as he passed the 
high fence by the play- 
ground, he knew that his 
waiting had not done any 
good. Bill, with two other 
boys, was hiding around the 
corner. They were waiting 
for Peter. This was it! 

The two boys hung back, 
but Bill swaggered up to 
Peter, grinning. “Even now,” 
Peter thought, “he doesn’t 
look mean. He just likes to 
fight.” 

Peter tried to go around 
him, but he knew it was no 
use. Bill just jumped in front 
of him. 

“Hey, kid, I can lick you,” 
he boasted. 

Peter did not know what 
to say. All of a sudden he 


honestly. 


New Year’s Pattern 
By Fay Mabry 


Three hundred and sixty-five 
shining new days 

The Father has given to me, 

To fashion a year in the very 
best way; 

And here’s what my pattern 
will be: 

I'll fill chem with sunshine and 
gladness and joy, 

Some work I shall mix with 
my play. 

Ill share with my playmates 
my books and my toys; 

My parents I'll try to obey. 

With God as my Guide, I am 
sure to succeed; 

With His help, I have nothing 
to fear. 

If I fill every day with His 
kindness and love, 

I shall have a most wonderful 
year! 


“Because I like you, I guess,” 


Bill stared at him. The look on his face almost — 


made Peter laugh. 


“What I'd really like is for 
you to come home with ~ 


me,’’ Peter said eagerly. “My 
mother always bakes cookies 
on Friday. And we could play 
with my new train.” 

Bill looked at him in 
amazement. Slowly his face 


began to get red under the — 


freckles. He looked uneasily 


at the two boys who were | 
watching and scowled at 


them. 

“Well,” he said gruffly, 
“maybe we can fight some 
other time. Did you say your 
train is electric?’’ Peter 
smiled back at him. He knew 
that ‘‘other time’’ would 
never come. 

“Yes, it is,” he answered. 
“It’s a dandy, but it isn’t 
much fun to play with it 
alone. I'll bet you'd have 
some good ideas.” 

Bill did have good ideas. 
The two boys had a wonder- 


Peter answered 


remembered last week’s Sun- 
day-school lesson and the 
verse they had all learned. “God is an ever- 
present help in time of trouble.” Peter certainly 
could use some help. So he just stood still an in- 
stant and in his heart asked God to be his help 
right now. 

It made Bill angry to see Peter just standing 
there. He came a little closer and doubled up his 
fists. 

“What's the matter?” he taunted Peter. 
“Can’t you talk?” 

Peter suddenly felt good. The help he had 


January 


ful time and planned to try 
out some more new things 
the next. night after school. 


When Peter was ready for bed that night, he | 
told his mother all about what had happened 


during the day. 
“Peter, you are really strong. I’m proud of 
you,” she said. 

Peter looked thoughtful. “I guess I wouldn't 
have been,” he said slowly, “only I was scared 
and asked God to help me; and right then I 
thought about asking Bill to come play. I like 
him. He’s fun.” 
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A New Serial 


By Gardner Hunting 


What the Story Told Before 


This was the last year of junior high 
for both Matt Scarth and Lee Hoyt. Matt’s 
father was an engineer on the C. & D. 
Railroad; Lee’s father was a lawyer. r 
While there was no open enmity between 
the boys, there was no feeling of friend- 
ship, for Matt was jealous. Although Lee 
was a year older than Matt and should 
have taken the lead in keeping order, 
at Matt’s suggestion they emptied the 
school’s trash barrels on the lawn. 

It was just twenty-one days until Christmas, but 
that thought brought Lee no happiness; for that eve- 
ning after school as he was on his way to the rail- 
toad crossing with a group of boys to watch two fast 
trains go through, Matt called out to him: ‘The prin- 
cipal wants to see you, Sweetheart.” 

Lee went back to Mr. .Law’s office. After talking 
over the matter of the spilled trash with him, Mr. 
Law let Lee know that he knew Matt was the boy 
who had helped empty the barrels. Lee feared he 
would be punished by being removed from the school 
band, but Mr. Law had another idea: He set Lee the 
task of making friends with Matt. 

As Lee left the office and walked slowly iaonid the 
tracks, he saw not only Matt ahead of him but also 
Matt’s ugly-tempered dog Spunk. 


Part Two 


yy LEFT Mr. Law’s office, his mind puzzled 
but overflowing with hope. The idea of 
giving—‘‘What you give out comes back to you” 
—seemed to have restored his Christmas spirit. 
But now, suddenly, as if it were part of his 
new way of thinking, he came face to face with 
Matt’s ugly dog Spunk, with the hairs on his 
neck bristling, his teeth showing white—a pic- 
ture of savage hostility. 


And what could Lee do? He could throw the 
stone he had picked up. But he was more likely 
to hit one of the boys in the group beyond than 
he was to hit the dog. No good to turn and run; 
Spunk would catch him in a dozen jumps. He 
could not dodge; the dog would be too quick. 

Only minutes ago, it seemed, in a wholly dif- 
ferent trouble, he had prayed for help not to 
break down and bawl. And he had not cried. Mr. 
Law had surprised him by giving him not pun- 
ishment, but—oh, jeepers!—a chance to give 
friendship for friendship with Matt! 

How? There was no time now even to guess. 
Spunk was coming! 

But—the fast freight was coming, too. The 
track beside him was whispering—s-whir, s-whir 
—as the wheels sped over the rails. In seconds 
it would be here. Would it scare Spunk out of 
rushing him? Well—what if he should turn now 
and run—across the track, ahead of the train? 
Spunk would have to stop on this side; and by 
the time fifty or sixty roaring cars rushed by 
Spunk would be confused and baffled and might 
forget—or he, Lee, would be out of sight. 

The muscles in Lee’s legs suddenly let go. 
He started to leap, but he was too late. Light 
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blazed, poured on the track before him. And 
something seemed to stop him and hold him 
still. The next instant, the great black freight 
engine was thundering by. 

Something in Lee’s eyes seemed to snap, like 
the shutter of a camera, making all moving 
things stand still like a photograph. There in 
the narrow open space between the locomotive’s 
cab and tank stood her engineer—Matt’s father, 
Dan Scarth, whom Lee knew well by sight—in 
the act of throwing something from a pail, some- 
thing that shone in the light like silver rain. 
Flung out at the same speed as the racing train, 
the flying water pelted Lee’s head and face al- 
most like hail. It stung and hurt, and then swept 
on over the other boys and over an unwary, 
astonished dog. Spunk doubled up like a jack 
rabbit and let out a terrified yip. Whatever he 
had been planning in his frowsy, spunky head, 
he suddenly decided against, turned, and ran as 
if his long hind legs were trying to catch up with 
his scooting front feet, his ki-yi-yis squeaking 
like a rusty wheel running downhill. 

For a moment, Lee’s temper flared; but after 
all, wetting down a dozen boys and a dog was 
a harmless joke compared with—well, with spill- 
ing dirty trash on a clean campus. 

When Lee told Dad and Mother that night 
about what had happened that day, other 
thoughts made him almost forget about Mr. 
Scarth and Spunk. It was like confessing again 
to tell them about the trouble at school, trash 
barrels and all, and about what Mr. Law said. 
When Lee came to this part he found it hard 
going. Was he going to tell about—about pray- 
ing, and all that? It seemed so kind of—oh, 
great hat!—kind of goody-goody stuff. “I 
thought,” he said, “that I'd get expelled, or 
maybe fired—I mean, put out of the band. I— 
I——”’ He hesitated, and felt his face get hot. 

Smooch was listening. ““What’s the matter?” 
she asked, looking at him as if she guessed. 

‘ Lee looked at his mother. “Well, Mother, you 
know,” he blurted out, “you always say that 
verse about—God. I——” 

“God is my help——’ ” Mother said. 

“Yeah—I mean—well, I——” 

“O.K., Son, so you said it,” Dad said under- 
standingly. “And like many other persons, you’re 
ashamed to say so, because you don’t say it often 
enough to make it real to you. 

Dad always understood. Lee felt relieved. 

But Smooch was interested. “And what hap- 
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pened?” she asked. “You don’t get fired; what © 


is your punishment?” 


“Mr. Law called it—I don’t know—expi— 


expi—something—a four-dollar word.” 


“Expi-ation!” Smooch exclaimed. “Miss Balch — 


said it in class and made us look it up. It means 
atonement, to make up for something you did.” 
“To make amends for,’ Mother said. 


“To square yourself,” Dad said, grinning at — 


Lee. 


said: “Nonsense! You'll get a hunch.” 
“What do you think he meant?” Dad asked. 
“Why I—I suppose he meant what he said.” 
“What does it mean to you?” 


“Well, nonsense means—silly—doesn’t make 


sense, doesn’t it?” 
“Yes. Now, what’s a hunch?” 


Lee hesitated. ““I—I guess I don’t know how 


to say it.” 

Mr. Hoyt leaned forward 
and clasped his hands over his 
knee. “Of course, you know 
what it means. And Mr. Law 
knew you would know. 
That’s why he used those 
words—so you'd understand 
clearly and instantly. But 
wise men tell us that we are 
never sure that we know a 
thing perfectly till we ex- 
plain it to somebody else. 
Now explain to me what 
hunch means.” 

“I——” Lee felt helpless. 
can’t.” 


“Nonsense!” his father said. “You're intelli- | 


gent. What was it that stopped you from try- 


ing to cross the railroad ahead of the fast freight 


when you wanted to get away from Spunk?” 


x: 
“Then a hunch is a guess?” 


“Oh, no—it’s more. It’s a sort of feeling— 


an idea you get 


“It’s an idea, period. An idea that comes from — 


sudden, quick insight. As if you saw into the 
future. It may be a warning, as in your case, or 
it may be a promise, a sudden hope. It means 
leading, guidance, direction. It’s a God-sent light 
on our road, showing us the way. See?” 

“Yes, sir,” Lee said. 


“He said to make friends with Matt,” Lee told | 
them. “I said I didn’t know how, and he just — 


“Why, all at once I guessed I couldn’t make — 
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“Then, Lee,” Smooch began earnestly, “you 
think, because you prayed——”’ She hesitated. 

A lump came in Lee’s throat; he could not 
answet her. Louise appealed to her father. 
“Daddy! What do you think?” 

Mr. Hoyt got up quietly from his chair and 
picked up the evening paper. “I think,” he said, 
“that God moves in mysterious ways sometimes. 
But I like the old song that says when you trust 
Him ‘God will take care of you.’ ” 

Lee was puzzled. Of course, God could make 
Mr. Law see what was the real trouble between 


him and Matt and could tell him to help them 
to be friends. And God could stop him, Lee, 
from trying to beat the train across the crossing 
to get away from Spunk. But God would hardly 
make Dan Scarth throw water on a lot of boys, 
would He, just to help one of the boys by scaring 
the dog off? Or would He? “Mysterious ways.” 
You would think He would do something— 
something “super,” not just a little thing like 
throwing a bucket of water. But—oh, jeepers! 
Did God make that water hard like hail, or 
seem to, to us kids and that dog? Did that make 
sense ? 

Days went by slowly, like a train starting up; 
then they went faster, like cars passing by so 
fast you could hardly count them. Lee saw Matt 
often at school. He tried to be friendly, but Matt 


Matt fell sprawling to the floor. 


paid no attention to him. Once Lee tried to talk 
to him about the band, and Matt turned and 
sort of spit at him. The old feeling flared in Lee. 
But afterward he knew that his efforts had been 
feeble tries, not really worth much. He would 
have to do something bigger and harder, some- 
thing that was so hard to do that it would maybe 
hurt. But—for Pete’s sake, what? 

Well, Mr. Law had said: “Go try. You'll get 
a hunch.” 

And Mother's little prayer said, is my 
help in every need.” So Lee tried again. 


Of the many interests of boys 
and girls at school, the one Lee 
cared most for was the high-school 
band. The leader, Captain Ams- 
den, liked to have some of the 
younger junior-high boys in it. “Because he 
thinks you look cute,” Smooch teased. Lee knew 
she was secretly proud of him in his uniform, 
though, for she had once said that “he looked 
like a West Pointer in it.” 

The band played at all sorts of affairs—games, 
parties, meetings—and once a year gave a con- 
cert to which everyone came, and the band made 
some money to help pay for uniforms and in- 
struments. Some fathers, however, like Lee’s 
bought instruments for their boys. 

The annual band concert was given only a 
little more than a month after Christmas; and 
for Lee, with his deepening concern with “prov- 
ing the ‘spiritual law,” as Dad called it, Christ- 
mas, as a holiday, took second place. He had 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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HE BARN window on the Sloan farm was 

almost covered with frost, but in the center 
was a clear spot. Andy Van Orden peeped out. 
A cardinal was on the sill, hopping back and 
forth, turning this way and that, preening him- 
self. His feathers shone in the morning light, 
and his crest stood high against the snow. The 
world looked bright and happy to Andy, even 
though most of the Christmas fun was over. To- 
morrow would begin the new year. 

Behind him, his friend Red stopped sharpen- 
ing his sled runners and laid his file on the 
workbench. 

“Has Mother put the Christmas tree out yet?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“Yes,” said Andy. “It’s sanding beside the 
back steps.” 

“O.K.,” said Red. “Let’s get it in a hurry and 
hide it. When Anne gets up and finds it gone, 
she'll make such a fuss to have it back that Cora- 
lee and I may not get to go sledding.” 

“Why not?” Andy exclaimed. “All the Spar- 
tans will be there.” 

Red shrugged. ‘Mother’s awfully busy. She’s 
getting ready for a big New Year’s dinner. So, 
if we can’t figure out a way to keep Anne from 
feeling so bad because our Christmas tree has to 
come down, Coralee and I are stuck. We'll have 
to spend the day trying to cheer her up so Mother 
can keep on with the dinner.” 

“I see,” Andy said with a nod. “Taking our 
tree down used to make me feel bad, too.” 

“People can’t leave them up forever,” Red 
said practically. “If the house stays full of Christ- 
mas, there’s no room to celebrate the New Year.” 

“Anne’s so little she can’t understand that,” 
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said Andy. “But if we get the tree out of sight 
before she wakes, she may forget about it; she — 
has so many Christmas gifts to play with.” 
“We'll try it,” Red said glumly. “It may 
work.” 
The boys left the barn and hurried over the — 
snow to the stéps where the tree stood. All its 
bright decorations had been taken off and put — 
away, but it was green and shining in the cleat | 
winter sunlight. Andy helped Red swing it to © 
his shoulder; but as they started back to the barn 
with it, the kitchen door flew open. Three-year- — 
old Anne ran out crying. Behind her came her — 
cousin: Coralee, carrying the Teddy bear Anne — 
got for Christmas. 
“I want my tree!” Anne sobbed. 
“Don’t cry,” Coralee begged. “If we keep it © 
in the house, the needles will fall all over the — 
floor and make Auntie a lot of work. It’s too hot © 
inside for it; and after while, it would be noth- ~ 
ing but bare, dry branches. Please don’t cry! © 
Teddy wants you to play with him.” q 
She shook the Teddy bear till the tiny bell 
that hung from its collar jingled merrily; but — 
Anne wailed, “I want my tree! It’s pretty!” 
“Use your head, Anne,” Red said bruskly. 
“Everyone’s told you why we have to take it 
down.” 
Andy looked at the small girl with her red 
curls blowing in the brisk winter wind and tears | 
rolling down her cheeks. She was not acting well, 
but he was sorry for her just the same; and he © 
had to think of something that would make her | 
feel that taking the tree down was all right. Of | 
course, Red and Coralee could not leave her like 
this. 
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“Anne,” he said gently, ‘‘you had lots of fun 
with your tree, didn’t you?” 

She gulped down a wail and nodded vigor- 
ously. 

"See that pretty cardinal out by the barn?” 
he asked. 

“Why, it’s Toppy,” Coralee exclaimed. “He 
fell out of his nest last spring and broke his 
wing. We kept him in the house till he got 
well.” 

“I love Toppy,” said Anne; and for the mo- 
ment, she smiled through her tears. 

“He’s been staying in the deep woods where 
the seeds and wild berries are 
thick,” Red said. “But food 
must be getting scarce, and he’s 
come back to us.” 

“Let’s fix the Christmas tree 
for him and the other birds,” 
Andy suggested. ‘“‘We can tie 
bread crusts and cans of grain 
on the tree, and it will be full 
of birds in no time.” 

Coralee pointed to a big 
stump near the barn. “We can 
put the tree there, and you can 
watch the birds from the kitch- 
en window,” she told Anne. 

“It would be a fine surprise 
for them,” said Red. “How 
about it, Anne?” 

Small Anne blinked away her 
tears. “I'd like my Christmas 
tree to be for the birds, too.” 

Red sighed with relief; and 
Andy chuckled, “‘It’ll stay green 
a long time out here. Let’s get 
busy—all of us.” 

The boys nailed the tree to 
the stump. The girls got bread 
crusts from the kitchen and 
filled some cans with grain. 
When they were done hanging them on the tree, 
they went inside the barn to watch, so they would 


‘not frighten the birds when they began to flock 


to the tree. 

The cardinal, Toppy, was the first to find it. 
He was a flutter of red in the green as he went 
from oats to wheat to cracked corn, sampling 
each of them in turn. Snowbirds and sparrows 
gathered. In a short time, the tree was alive with 
birds, big and small; and Anne welcomed each 
with squeals of delight. 


“It’s so pretty!” she cried. “It’s the prettiest 
tree in the world!” 

Andy was beginning to feel that they could 
leave Anne and she would be happy watching 
the birds from the kitchen window when Red 
groaned, “Look what's coming!” 

He pointed to a long, dark shadow, creeping 
toward the birds’ Christmas tree. It was Coralee’s 
cat Cicero! 

“Go away, kitty!” Anne cried, stamping her 
foot and waving her arms in alarm. 

“Scat, Cicero!” Andy and Red shouted; but 
Coralee ran to the big red cat. With the Teddy 


“Look what’s coming!” 


bear clutched in one hand, she swept Cicero up 
with the other. 

“Kitty’s bad!” Anne cried. “He won’t let us 
feed the birds!” 

Coralee said softly to Andy and Red, “He'll 
catch them if he can.” 

Anne’s face began to pucker. She was so hurt 
that she was about to burst into tears. 

“This is getting worse instead of better,” Red 
muttered. ‘““No sledding for Coralee and me!” 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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“ ISH I could go to school today,” said 
Barky with a yawn. “I think I'll follow 
Billy there and see what's going on.” He and 
Champion Boxer watched the snowflakes flutter 
down. “Billy always sends me _ back,” he 
added with a frown, “‘but this time I will follow 
far behind, and he won’t know; I’m sure that I 
can see his tracks quite plainly in the snow.” 
“You'd better stay here,’ Champion said, his 
kingly head held high; ‘‘when you are told to 
stay at home—well—there’s a reason why.” 


“Your mother must have taught you that,” 
said Barky. “Bow-wow-wow! Do boxers box 
their children’s ears if they don’t mind right 
now?” 

Champion didn’t even smile. “Here Billy 
comes,” he said. 

“Tll wait awhile,” said Barky; “he may think 
I'm still in bed.” 

Billy crunch, crunched through the snow, 
with Barky far behind. Snowflakes fell in 
Barky’s eyes, but Barky didn’t mind; he could 
still see Billy’s tracks, and so he didn’t stop until 
he reached the schoolhouse door. His heart went 
flop, flip, flop! The door was closed, and he was 
cold; the wind was blowing strong. He shook 
himself and waited, and it wasn’t very long until 
the door came open and a small boy stepped out- 
side. Barky slipped in quickly, though it wasn’t 
open wide. 

The room was full of children, but a low stool 
stood nearby; and Barky crawled beneath it with 
a soft, contented sigh. “I'll stay right here,” he 
thought. “I'll see how quiet I can keep.” And 
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though the small stool crowded him, he soon — 


was fast asleep. 


Suddenly he heard a sound—a voice that he © 
well knew. He quickly jumped up on his feet; — 
the low stool jumped up, too, and stayed right © 
on his back—oh, dear—just like a turtle’s shell. | 


The children gave a startled look; then they be- 


gan to yell. The teacher said, “What can that | 


be? We'd better put it out; who ever saw a little 
stool that walked and jumped about?” 


“It’s just my dog,” said Billy with a soft, em- 
barrassed cough. “Come here, Barky,” Billy © 


called; “I'll take that old stool off.” He quickly 


ran to Barky’s side and got down on his knees 


and took the stool from Barky’s back as Barky 


whimpered, “Please.” Then Billy said to Barky, — 


as he led him out the door, ‘I'll forgive you this 
time, but don’t do it any more.” Then he added 
with a frown, “It’s very plain to see there’s al- 
ways trouble when you're where you're not sup- 
posed to be, and you must go straight home 
now.” Billy pointed toward the street; “and 
don’t you stop along the way, no matter what 
you meet.” 

Barky meant to go straight home; but near 
the path he took, he saw a snowshoe rabbit hop- 
ping straight toward the brook. “I'll have some 
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fun; I'll chase him—wow,” thought Barky with 
a smile. But when he had chased him through 
the snow almost a half a mile, the rabbit hop— 
skip—disappeared ; and puzzled Barky found 
the small tracks led to nowhere; they just circled 
round and round. 

“I'm tired and hungry,” Barky thought. He 
climbed a snowy hill, and there he saw a farm- 
house; and he couldn’t wait until he reached the 
door. ‘““Bow-wow,” he barked. The house was 
very small. He barked again. “Oh, dear,” he 
thought, “‘there’s no one here at all.” But after 
while he heard a step; the door came open wide; 
and quicker than a flea can jump, he scurried 
right inside. 

Barky shook the snowflakes off; then he began 
to whine. “Whose dog is that?” a lady asked. 

A small girl answered, ‘Mine! I’ve wanted 
one a long, long time.’ She patted Barky’s head; 
and after she had fed him fresh, sweet milk and 
bits of bread, he tried to say, “Excuse me, but I 
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think I’d better go.” But when he whined and 
scratched the door, the little girl said, “No. 
I'm going to keep you here with me.” She smiled 
and hugged him twice. 

“I could howl,” thought Barky, “but I'll try 
to act real nice. Billy misses me, I know, and 
wonders where I’ve gone; I’m going to stay real 
close to him and mind him from now on.” 

He curled up in a corner, dozed a little while, 


and then he heard a crunch-crunch, knock-knock- 
knock, and then knock-knock, again. 

Barky jumped up on his feet. “It’s Billy— 
bow-wow-wow—I don’t know how he found me, 
but I knew he would, somehow. He must have 
seen the rabbit tracks and my tracks in the 
snow.” Barky didn’t even wait till Billy said 
hello. When the door was opened, out he 
jumped in one big leap, knocking Billy over in 
a cold and snowy heap. 

“Take it easy,” Billy said. 

The girl began to cry. “I want a puppy, too,” 
she sobbed. “Why can’t I keep him—why?” 

“Barky can stay a little while.” Billy dried her 
eyes. “Someone I know is going to have a very 
nice surprise.” He patted Barky. “You stay here; 
I'll be back right away.” And Barky minded 
Billy, though he didn’t want to stay. 

Billy came back and with him was a little 
cocker pup. “One of Sparkle’s,” Barky thought. 
The small girl picked it up. 

“Is it mine to keep?” she asked; and Billy 
nodded yes. 


‘She smiled, and Barky wagged his tail. “I'll 


- go home now, I guess.” And as he followed 


Billy's deep, white footprints in the snow, he 
thought, “I am the luckiest dog in all the world, 
I know.” 
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HEN JESUS began going from place to 

place preaching God’s word, many 
people gathered to hear Him. His message was 
new, and men and women came from far and 
near to hear it. Jesus taught that God is not a 
cold, harsh ruler, but that He is a kind and lov- 
ing Father. He said all men are brothers and 
should love one another as brothers. The news 
soon spread that the new prophet worked won- 
ders—that He did things no ordinary man could 
do. 

Early in His ministry, Jesus realized that He 
needed help in doing the work that God had 
sent Him to earth to do. He could look into 
men’s hearts and know if they were honest and 
sincere. So, He told a few men to come and fol- 
low Him. These men were so inspired by the 
doctrine of love that Jesus taught and by the 
charm and friendliness of Jesus Himself that 
they left their homes and work to go with Him. 
These men were known as Jesus’ disciples. 

But Jesus longed in His heart to return to 
Nazareth, His old home, and tell the people 
there the wonderful things that God had re- 
vealed to Him. He wanted to see His mother and 
other relatives. He wanted to see again the boys 
and girls, now grown men and women, with 
whom He had played as a child. He wanted 
them all to know God as He knew Him. 

So Jesus left the place where He had been 
preaching, where many wonderful signs had fol- 
lowed His word, and went to Nazareth. 

On the Sabbath Jesus went to the synagogue 
where He had worshiped as a boy and later as 
a young man. But no longer was He Jesus, the 
carpenter; He was now the new teacher whose 
fame had spread through all the regions round 
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about; He was the new prophet about whom 
everyone was talking. 

The synagogue was filled with people who 
wanted to hear Jesus and see Him perform 
miracles such as they had heard about. Seated — 
on the floor, as was the custom at that time, were 
men who had known Jesus since He was a small 
boy. In Bible times, women were not allowed 
to sit with the men during worship in the syna- § 
gogue. They were sometimes allowed to sit be- 
hind a lattice screen, and we can be sure that @ 
Jesus’ mother and her friends were there, bend- 


ing forward in their eagerness to catch every Wg 


word He said. 
Jesus stood up at the beginning of the service 


to let the priest know that He wanted to read. } ay 


He was given the book of Isaiah, and He opened | 
it and read aloud: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
Because he anointed me to preach ane tidings 
to the poor: 
He hath sent me to proclaim release to the 
captives, 
And recovering of sight to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are blessed.” 

In. those days when a man read the Scrip- 
tures in the synagogue, he stood up; but when 
he wished to teach or to talk to the people, he 
sat down. So Jesus handed the book back to the 
attendant and sat down. All the people in the 
synagogue watched Him closely. He told them, 
“Today hath this scripture been fulfilled in your 
ears. 

He told them how, in the name of the Father, 
He had been doing the very things about which ~ 
He had just read. The people listened at first to 
His tender voice and kind words. Then someone 
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whispered, “Is not this Joseph’s son?” It was 
hard for them to believe that this young man 
who had grown up among them was now a 
famous teacher. 

Jesus knew what the people around Him were 
thinking. They wanted Him to do here in 
Nazareth some of the things He had done in 
Capernaum. Jesus had healed a nobleman’s son 
who lived in Capernaum. The son had been near 
death when, in great faith, the father had 
sought Jesus’ aid. Jesus had healed the boy, and 
the news had spread about. 

But Jesus would not perform a miracle just to 
satisfy the people’s curiosity. That was not ac- 
cording to God’s plan. He told them, “No 
prophet is acceptable in his own country.” 

The people would not listen to Jesus talk 
when they found they were not to witness some 
wonderful work. They became very angry and 
drove Him from the synagogue to a hill beyond 


the town. They would have done Him harm 
had He not slipped away from them and gone 
into another part of the country. 

With a sad heart, Jesus left Nazareth and His 
old friends. But, in other places He preached 
to large crowds and made new friends. Many 
people followed the doctrine of love. Many were 
healed of blindness, lameness, and different 
kinds of diseases. He preached throughout all 
Galilee, and His fame continued to grow. 

News of the wonders and miracles that Jesus 
performed spread so rapidly that sometimes 
when He wished to enter a city, the crowds came 
out in such numbers to meet Him that He could 
not get inside the city. At such times, He stopped 
outside and preached in the fields and open coun- 
try. At one place, the crowd was so great that 
Jesus felt compelled to ask friends for the use 
of their boat. They gave it gladly, and Jesus sat 
in the boat a little way out from land and talked 

to the people who pressed close 


at the water’s edge. 

He went again into Caper- 
naum and preached in the syna- 
gogue. His doctrine astonished 
the people, for His words had 
great power. In the synagogue 
there was a man who had an 
unclean spirit. He cried out in 
a loud voice, ‘Let us alone, 
Jesus of Nazareth, thou Holy 
One of God.” 

Jesus rebuked the evil spirit, 
saying, ‘Hold thy peace.” And 
when the man was calm, the 
people wondered among them- 
selves that even unclean spirits 
obeyed Jesus’ word. 

From the synagogue, Jesus 
went into Simon’s house. There 
on a couch was Simon’s wife's 
mother, sick with a great fever. 
Jesus leaned over her and re- 
buked the fever; it left her. Im- 


and served them. 

When the sun was setting, 
many that were sick with dif- 
ferent diseases were brought to 

(Turn to inside back cover) 


Jesus sat in the boat and talked 
with the people. 
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Year's 


By Paula Lyons 


I went down yesterday afternoon 
To the pasture to get our cow, 

For Daddy said, “It’s going to snow, 

And you'd best put Bossy in now.” 


And yesterday all the snowy fields 
Were covered with animal trails— 

The little round dents where their feet went down 

And the long, draggy lines of their tails. 


There were Bossy’s hoofprints deep and round, 
And Rover's paw prints, too; 

And from corner to corner the long straight marks 

Where Daddy’s boots walked through. 


There were rabbit and coon and squirrel tracks, 
And others I couldn’t place; \ 
And over and under and everywhere 
Were field-mouse trails, like lace. 


It snowed all night, but it stopped at dawn; 
And when I went down to the shed 

To let Bossy out, the tracks were gone, 

And the field was white instead! 


I told Daddy, and he said the field 
Was dressed up for New Year’s Day, 

When all the past year’s faults and mistakes 
Are quietly put away. 


And he says I ought always to watch my step 
And be careful where I go, 

For my tracks show just as plain in life 

As they do in the New Year’s snow. 


LUCILLE 


MORGAN 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Hear me, Father, 
While I pray; 
Please make this 
A happy day. 


Sue’s New-Year 


Reminder 
(Continued from page 6) 


side. “Happy new year!” they 
cried with the rest of the 
crowd. 

For several minutes all was 
noise and excitement and con- 
fusion. At last, Daddy drew 
them all toward the back of the 
station where it was quieter; 
and as the people jostled their 
way toward the doors to go 
home, the Nelsons told each 
other of their resolutions. 

Daddy was first. The mo- 
ment he started to speak, a cold 
shiver ran suddenly up Sue’s 
back. She had forgotten to buy 
her reminder! She had spent 
the money and never even 
thought about the reminder! 
How could she have forgotten, 
and what could she say when 
her turn came? 

“Well, now,” Daddy was 
saying, “I’ve gotten into the 
bad habit of being a little late 
for business meetings; and I 
resolved to be on time.” He 
took out a little notebook. “I 
thought this would be just the 
thing to remind me.” 

“That's too easy,” said Bob. 

“But it’s very good,” replied 
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Mother; and she continued in 
her soft voice, “I sometimes put 
off doing the breakfast dishes, 
so I bought this as my re- 
minder.” Smiling, she took 
something from her purse. 
Even Sue, unhappy as she was, 
had to laugh. It was a sponge 
in the shape of a fish—a bright 
red fish with staring green eyes 
and floppy yellow fins! 

Sue wondered if she would 
have found anything as funny 
as that. At least, she could have 
had something to show. Now 
Bob was speaking. 

“I’m sort of stubborn about 
things sometimes,” he said, 
“and I bought this little fellow 
to help me do better.” From 
his pocket he took out a little 
figure of a donkey. The donkey 
looked so stubborn that it made 
everyone laugh. Then it was 
Sue’s turn to speak. 

“Tm, sorry,” she said in a 
small voice. “I resolved not to 
forget things, but I forgot 
about getting something to re- 
mind me.” 

At these words Bob burst 
into a shout of laughter. Even 
Daddy chuckled, but Mother 
only reached out and took Sue’s 
hand. “Hush, you fellows,” 
she said. “That does sound 
funny, but I’m sure Sue had 
some reason for forgetting.” 

As they listened, Sue told the 
whole story. “So I forgot all 
about my reminder,” she fin- 
ished. “I guess I’m not very 
good at keeping resolutions.” 
Her eyes began to fill with 
tears. 

“Aw, Sis,” Bob said, putting 
his arm around her, “I’m sorry 
I laughed. I think you did swell 
to forget like that.” 

“Of course you did, Sue,” 
Mother said warmly. “It’s good 
and necessary to remember 
things; but when we forget 


ourselves in doing something 
for others, that is remembering 
to do the more important 
things first.” 

“Besides,” said Daddy sud- 
denly, “I think you have some- 
thing for a reminder after all. 
In fact, I can see his nose stick- 
ing out between your coat but- 
tons right now!” 

The kitten had decided to 
look out and see what was go- 
ing on. Looking down at his 
little pink nose, Sue began to 
smile through her tears. Quick- 
ly, she unbuttoned her coat and 
took the kitten out. “You don’t 
suppose I could really keep him 
for mine, do you?” she asked. 

“T don’t know, dear,” Moth- 
er answered thoughtfully. “If 
he is a stray, it would be all 
right; but we would not want 
to take somebody’s pet.” 

“Let’s ask someone,” put in 
Bob eagerly. “Take us over 
where you found him, Sis, and 
maybe someone there will 
know all about him.” 

“That sounds like a good 
idea,” agreed Daddy. “Come 
on.” 

Quickly, Sue led them to the 
rows of lockers where she had 
found the kitten. A little, gray- 
haired man was going up and 

(Please turn to page 26) . 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Because I know 
That You love me, 
A better child, 
Dear God, I’ll be. 
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Our Collectors 


J ANUARY is here again, and 
we are ready for another 
year of interesting experiences 
with our stanmap collections. The 
more we study our stamps and 
read about the stories behind 
them, the more interesting they 
become to us. 

The stamp that we illustrate 
this month is interesting for a 
number of reasons. It is the first 
five-cent United States com- 
memorative stamp issued since 
1948. It is the first five-cent 
United States stamp printed in 
green. It is the first instance in 
which a United States stamp 
pictures the brother of a per- 
son who has previously been the 
subject of a stamp design. 

Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry is pictured on the stamp, 
and he is honored for his visit 
to Japan in July, 1853, which 
led to the opening of Japanese 
ports to ships of other nations. 

His older brother, Commo- 
dore Oliver Hazard Perry, is 
pictured on several nineteenth- 
century United States stamps of 
a ninety-cent denomination. 
Oliver Hazard Perry is remem- 
bered for his naval victory on 
Lake Erie in the War of 1812, 
when he sent the famous mes- 


sage to General Harrison: “We 


have met the enemy and they 
are ours.” 
Matthew Calbraith Perry, the 


By Roland Rexroth 


younger of the Perry brothers, 


first went on an ocean voyage . 


when he was only three years 
old. His father was a sea cap- 
tain, and Matthew decided 
when he was still a child that 
he would become a. sailor. 
When he was fourteen, he be- 
came a midshipman. He served 
in the War of 1812, and after 
the war he helped to clear the 
Spanish Main of pirates and to 
capture slave ships off the coast 
of Africa. 


Another important task that 
Matthew Perry accomplished 
successfully was to help in de- 
signing the first American war- 
ship powered by stéam. 

His most famous achieve- 
ment resulted from his being 
chosen to lead an expedition to 
Japan to encourage the Jap- 
anese people to trade with other 
nations. In those days, the Jap- 
anese refused to trade with 
foreigners, and they imprisoned 
stranded sailors and castaways. 
Perry believed that he could 
persuade the Japanese to 
change their attitude. He sailed 
from Norfolk, Virginia, in 
November, 1852, with a fleet 
of four vessels and arrived off 
Tokyo Bay on July 8, 1853. He 
demanded to see the Emperor; 


and after some negotiations, de- 


livered to Princes Iduz and 
Iwami, the personal representa- 
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FEED THE BIRDIES 


By Dale Asher Jacobus 
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The lit - tle bird- ies must be fed, So scat - ter them somecrumbs of bread 


tives of the Emperor, a letter 
from President Fillmore ex- 
pressing friendship and the 
hope that shipwrecked people 
would be protected. Perry told 
them that he would return later 
for his answer, and departed 
with his fleet. Seven months 
later he returned, and received 
a favorable answer. By a treaty 
signed in March, 1854, the 
Japanese agreed to open several 
ports and to help shipwrecked 
people instead of putting them 


in prison. 
The visit of Commodore 
Perry opened the way for Japan 


to become a modern nation. 
The stamp issued in his honor 
shows, in addition to his por- 
trait, his fleet at anchor in 
Tokyo Bay with Mount Fuji- 
yama in the background. 


Something “Super” 


(Continued from page 11) 


no idea that Captain Amsden 
knew anything about the trou- 
ble between him and Matt, but 
the captain was making Lee 
learn to read music, which Matt 
could do surprisingly well. 
Sometimes “Cap” made Lee 
play some of the music that 
Matt played. Lee squirmed in- 
side; he was getting almost 
afraid of Matt Scarth—not 
afraid of what Matt would do 
to him, but because he did not 
know what to do about Matt. 
Captain Amsden had been 
teaching Matt and Arthur Day 
to play a trumpet duet that Cap 
said he might put on the con- 
cert program, if they got good 
enough. Arthur played second 


trumpet, as Lee did, only better. 
Lee wished he himself might 
have played well enough to be 
in the duet. But not with Matt! 

Right in the middle of band 
practice one January afternoon 
Captain Amsden called for 
Matt and Arthur to do the 
duet. Matt was up and out 
front at once. He was a good- 
looking boy, or would have 
been if it had not been for the 
scowl on his face. He had black 
hair, always slick, and black 
eyes, always wide awake, and 
he held up the bright trumpet 
that his father had given him. 
Matt had style. He rubbed his 
hard mouth and stood ready. 

But one of the other trump- 
eters, Jim Evers, suddenly 
shouted to the captain. 

“Art Day isn’t here!” he said. 
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“He’s got the mumps!” 

It sounded funny, and the 
boys shouted. But Captain Ams- 
den rapped on his music stand. 
“Well,” he said, ‘‘that’s no joke. 
The mumps will stop his prac- 
ticing trumpet for a week or 
two, at least. His lip will get 
soft. That puts him out for any 
concert appearance.” 

“Oh, boy!” Lee thought, with 
a queer stir in his stomach. 
“Maybe that codks Matt’s con- 
cert show-off.” Then he realized 
slowly that he was feeling glad 
something had happened to dis- 
appoint Matt. Startled, he felt 
his face flush. “That isn’t some- 
thing to give out that you'd 
want to get back,” he thought. 

Some of the boys around him 
turned to look at him as if he 
had talked out loud. He found 
the captain’s blue eyes on him. 

“Well,” the band leader said, 
“that’s too bad, but——” He 
gazed at Lee. “You, Lee Hoyt. 
You can play second in this 
duet. Come up here and play it 
with Matt.” 

Lee gulped. His hands 
started to shake. Oh, yes, he 
could play the second part in 
that duet. But to play it with 
Matt? Nix and nay—no, not 
him! 

Evidently he showed how 
surprised he was; some of the 
boys around him started to 
laugh again. He looked at Jack 
Maybee. ahead, fellow,” 
Jack said quietly over his long 
trombone. “You can do it.” 

Lee got to his feet and man- 
aged to walk through the band 
to the front of the platform. 
Matt was smirking. “Oh, oh!” 
he said in a low voice, so only 
Lee could hear. “So I draw you, 
do I, Smarty Pants? I'll make a 
monkey outa you.” 

But it had a strange effect on 
Lee. Here was something to do 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


As I begin this brand-new 
year, 

Dear God, I give up every 
fear; 

Itrust You for my daily bread 

And for a roof above my head. 


that to him was hard enough to 
hurt. O.K., he had asked for it. 
He raised his trumpet. His 
hands stopped shaking, and 
Captain Amsden’s baton was 
up. 

Next moment the band 
crashed into the opening chord 
of the piece they were to play. 
Lee fitted his mouthpiece on 
firm lips. He heard Matt’s 
trumpet lead, then his own in 
the second part. It sounded all 
right; it sounded good. He was 
doing it! 

It was really a great success. 
Matt was a confident trumpeter, 
and for this once, at least, Lee 
forgot fear and rose to his best. 
When they reached the end and 
the whole band came in on the 
finale, it was like a triumph for 
Lee Hoyt. “Thank You, God!” 
he breathed, as he lowered his 
trumpet. He did not hear what 
else went on for a moment or 
two, because he realized all at 
once that God had helped him 
to do one of the hardest things 
he had ever done. 

There was quite a little clap- 
ping of hands as the fellows all 
laid down their horns. Lee’s 
heart beat fast. He turned to 
look at Matt; maybe Matt 
would feel more friendly now. 
But Matt was taking the success 
of the duet as if it were all 
his own. Holding his trumpet, 

(Please turn to page 26) 


By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Scrambled-Egg Surprise 


4 well-beaten eggs 14 cup cooked mashed car- 
14 cup milk rots 

1/4, teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon butter or oleo- 
lg teaspoon pepper margarine 


“Mother, we're absolutely frozen!’ Susan cried as she and 
Larry and Anne stomped the snow from their boots. 

“It’s bee-yoo-tiful outside—like whipped cream all over every- 
thing!” Anne exclaimed. 

“See our snowman?” asked Larry. “We've been working on 
him all morning—now we're really hungry!” 

“Wonderful! Take off your coats, children, and we'll fix a 
good, hot lunch,” Mrs. White said. “How about scrambled-egg 
surprise ?”” 

“Sounds interesting,” Larry commented. 

“T’ve had it before,” Susan said. “It’s good.” 

“All right. I have the recipe and the ingredients on the table. 
We'll use an egg beater, a large bowl, a measuring cup, measuring 
spoons, a fork, a double boiler, and a large spoon.” 

“Tl break the eggs into the bowl and beat them,” Anne of- 
fered. 

“Thank you, Anne. As I knew you'd be hungry when you 
came in, I’ve already cooked the carrots. I believe you know how 
though. They should be covered with a small amount of salted 
water. Young, tender carrots are cooked for fifteen to twenty- 
five minutes. For older carrots, it takes:a little longer,’ Mrs. White 
explained. “Susan, will you please measure the milk, salt, and 
pepper into the bowl after Anne has beaten the eggs? And, Larry, 
will you mash the carrots with the fork, measure 1/4 cupful, and 
add that to the mixture?” 

“O.K., Mrs. White.” 

“Now, we'll put water in the bottom half of the double boiler, 
and melt the butter in the top pan.” 

“Mother, do we add our egg mixture now?” Susan asked. 

“Yes, dear, please. Stir it frequently until it cooks firm, but 
not dry. The recipe makes 4 servings,” Mrs. White said. 

“This is really good,” Larry commented at the lunch table. 

“It goes well with toast and milk,” Anne said. “I'll tell Mother 
about this so we can have it for lunch often.” 
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B heer THE paper label off an empty salt box. Put a pencil 
mark 21/ inches up from the bottom at several places around 
the box. Draw a line around the box at the pencil marks. Stick 
a paring knife through the box and cut carefully along the line 
until the box is cut apart. 

To make the cover, take a piece of cardboard and draw a circle 
on it, using the bottom of the box as a pattern. Go around the 
circle with your pencil, making another line just outside the first 
line; cut out the circle on the outside line. Cut a strip of card- 
board 34 of an inch wide and long enough to go around the box 
loosely. Seal the ends of the strip together with cellophane tape. 
Slide the strip off the box and put another piece of tape around 
the edge and on the inside of the strip where it is joined. This 
is the edge of the box cover; slide it off and on the box several 
times to make sure it goes on easily. If not, make one a little 
larger. 

Put this cover edge up close to the top edge of the box; lay 
the cardboard circle on top of the box. Put a tiny piece of tape on 
each side to hold the edge and the circle together. Now, cut 
a strip of cellophane tape or masking tape long enough to go 
around the entire top edge of the cover (see diagram). Put the 
strip of tape all around the top edge of the box cover, leaving 
half the width of the tape sticking up over the edge. With scissors, 
clip into the edge of the tape that is sticking up about every half 
inch all around the box cover. To finish making the cover, stick 
each of the little clipped-in sections of the tape down carefully 
and smoothly to the top of the box. 

Paint the box and the box top inside and outside with water 
colors or poster paint. It will be pretty if you paint the cover one 
color and the bottom another. 

Cut a picture from a magazine and paste it on the top of the 
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Punch a hole 1 inch down 
from the top of the box on each 
side. Stick the ends of a piece 
of heavy string or pretty ribbon 
about 15 inches long through 
the holes in the box from the 
outside to the inside. Tie a 
large knot in the ends of the 
string so they cannot slip out 
through the holes; and the box 
is ready for dolly’s hats. 


Something “Super” 


(Continued from page 25) 


he tossed his hands high and | 


waved them in response to 
the applause. He did not even 
look at Lee. He did not look at 
anything. He was aware only 
of himself as the center of at- 
tention. So he did not notice 
how close to the edge of the 
platform he stood. He took a 


forward, careless step. The next | 


instant he fell sprawling to the 
floor below with a crash. 
Everyone shouted, and half 
a dozen boys crowded around 
to help Matt up. But Matt— 
Matt was unhurt, only furious. 
He grabbed up his.horn, which 
in falling he had slammed 
down hard on the uncovered 
floor. In an instant it was plain 
that the trumpet was badly 
damaged, if not a complete 
ruin. Its delicate bell was bent 
back upon itself, smashed flat. 
(To be continued) 


Sue’s New- Year 
Reminder 
(Continued from page 20) 


down between the rows, sweep- 
ing up the litter of the night's 
merrymaking. When he saw 
Sue and the kitten, he stopped 
sweeping and leaned on his 
broom. 

“Well, little missy,” he said 
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kindly, “I see our little stray has 
found a friend at last.” 

“Is he your kitten?” Sue 
asked. 

“No, missy,” answered the 
man, smiling. “I guess he isn’t 
anybody's kitten. He has been 
here for two or three days. 
Some of us have been giving 
him scraps from our lunches, 
but this is no place for a kitten. 
We decided if someone did not 
come for him by tomorrow— 
or rather it’s today now—we 
would call the humane society.” 

Sue’s eyes shone like twin 
candles. ‘“Then would it be all 
right for him to go home with 
us?” she asked. 

The little man looked at the 
drowsy, happy kitten, and he 
looked at Sue and her family. 
“I think it would be better than 
all right,” he said. “I think it 
would be just fine.” 

Daddy thanked the man 
heartily for his kindness. As he 
went on with his sweeping, the 
Nelsons started for the car. 

“Say, Sis,” said Bob, strok- 
ing the kitten’s head, “he'll 
make a swell reminder for you, 
won't he?” 

“Oh, yes!’”’ Sue cried. ‘Every 
time I see him I'll think about 
all that happened tonight, and 
I just won't be able to help re- 
membering!”” 

Daddy chuckled. “We'll have 
to give him a good high-sound- 
ing name to suit his position as 
reminder,” he teased. “Some- 
thing like ‘Station Discovery,’ 
for instance.” 

“Meow!” said the kitten, as 
though he understood. 

“Don’t you worry, kitty,” 
Sue told him. “I’ve already 
given you a name; it’s Boots.” 

Laughing, the Nelsons turned 
and started home with Boots 
tiding happily in the arms of 
his new mistress. 


A Lighthouse 


By Edith K. Forsyth 
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| YOU like to play with boats, you will want to have a light- 
house. Here is an easy way to make one. 

You will need three thread spools—a 120-yard size, a 100-yard 
size, and a 50-yard size—one cork, and one large and one small 
black button. 

The height of the cork and the width of each button are shown 
in the illustration to give you an idea of the sizes to use. Your 
buttons and cork may vary a little, but when the lighthouse is 
finished it measures about 51/, inches in height. 

Glue the spools together, with the large one at the base and 
the small one on top. Then glue the large button to the top of the 
small spool for the lighthouse platform. Next, glue the wide end 
of the cork in the center of this button, for the lamp. The small 
button is glued to the top of the cork, curved side up, for the roof. 

From a small bit of balsa wood 1-inch thick make the door 
and glue it to the bottom spool. With an awl, punch or bore shal- 
low holes for the windows, one in each spool, spiraled around 
the shaft, not under one another. 

A. Paint the cork silver to look like glass. B. With black India 
ink draw a band around the bottom when the silver paint has 
dried. Then ink the lines to represent the windowpanes in the 
lamp. C. Paint the small spool red. D. Paint the medium and large 
spools white. If you want the door to show better, outline it with 
black and paint on a doorknob. 
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What Can 

HIS IS the first month of 

a brand-new year, and it is 
a good time to make your new- 
year resolutions. All of you pet 
owners may like to make this 
one: “This year I will look after 
my pet and see that he is well 
fed, has a comfortable bed, and 
is well taken care of.” Perhaps 
you will have some good sug- 
gestions to share with other 


WeE WIspoM readers. Send 
your letters about your pets to 
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HE 


Your Pet Do? 


WeE Wispom, Lee’s Summit, 
Missouri. Be sure to give your 
name, age, and address. 

Dear Editor: 1 am writing about 
my black cocker spaniel — She 
can sit up. She does not beg be- 
cause she cannot balance the way 
she sits—with one leg stretched out 
sideways. 

When I get home from school, 
she barks once and comes to me, 
wiggling from head to tail! She 
seems to wag her whole body. 

She is almost too lively for us 
and the house, although she is 
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three years old. Topsy loves to roll 
over on her back on our good liy. 
ing room rug and wriggle (scratch. 
ing her back). She does this on 
the grass also. 

Topsy is a very lovable creature, 
As I sit on the top step leading to 
the terrace in the back yard, she 
comes wiggling up and thrusts her 
nose through my arm and looks up 
and licks me. 

We all love Topsy very much. 
—Mary Anderson. 


Dear Editor: One of my pets is 
a cat. I named her Pussy-Willow 
because she is mostly the color of 
pussy willows. Pussy-Willow has a 
white ring around her neck, and is 
part Angora. 

I also have a dog named Brownie, 
He is a collie. I taught him how 
to shake hands and to walk and 
stand on his hind feet. 

I play with my pets a lot.—Joan 
Platt. 


Dear Editor: 1 should like to tell 
you about my blond cocker —— 
puppy. His name is Pepper. Every 
morning, when we wake up, he is 
curled up on my father’s pillow. 
It is the cutest sight you ever saw. 

Sometimes Pepper’s friend that 
lives next door, Donny the collie, 
comes and plays with him. They 
chase each other, and quite often 
Pepper ends up in the fish pond. 

Pepper loves to get the morning 
paper for us, too.—Judy Thomas. 


Happy New Year 
to the Birds 


(Continued from page 13) 


“Maybe if we'd feed Cicero a 
lot, he’d behave,” Andy sug- 
gested. 

Coralee shook her head, 
“Some cats would behave, but 
most wouldn’t. It’s natural for 
them to hunt birds, and Cicero 
just has to pounce on anything 
that moves. We had to watch 
him all the time to keep him 
from catching Toppy while his 
wing was mending. Let’s take 
the tree down so the birds will 
fly away and he can’t get them.” 
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> roll Red started back to the work- 
1 liv. bench for a hammer, but Anne 
‘atch- ifted her face to Andy and 
iS on 
begged, ‘Please do something 
ature, | so the birds can have my Christ- 
ng to mas tree!” 
she Andy’s eyes went to Coralee 
het for help. He thought, “Now I 
PE am in a fix! Anne thinks I can 
nuch, § do anything. And I can’t.” 


Snowman Crossword Puzzle 


“What do we do?” he asked By 
Coralee. “The Spartans will [Elizabeth A. 
ets jg miss you and Red if you don’t Kilbourne 
illow get to the hill; and if Cicero | 
or of catches one of the birds or we 
has a § take the tree down, Anne surely 4, we 
nd is will feel bad.” WES 
wall Coralee shook her head. Anx- 
how iously, she shifted the Teddy >» 
and § bear so that she could hold 
Cicero tighter. The big cat was = 2 
‘Joan wriggling so hard, trying to get < 
free, that he made the tiny bell Y 2 3 4 . 
o tell § on the bear’s collar jingle fran- ; 
aniel tically. 5 8 
Every Another idea came to Andy, ; eae 
and his face brightened. He 
teached for Teddy and un- ¥ 
that buckled his collar. He slipped 7 
‘ollie, it off and buckled it around 
They § Cicero’s neck. It fit as though it 
had been made for him! 
ning “You can put him down 
amas. now,” he said to Coralee. “He 20 2! 
can’t get close to the birds with - 
ar that bell to warn them. And 22 - 
they can take care of themselves 
if they know he’s coming.” He 
) smiled down at Anne. “We can 
eroa still say ‘Happy New Year’ to Across Down 
sug: the birds, can’t we, Anne?” 2. A number. M4 a white flakes. 
“Oh, goody!” she sang. “Tm 4. Roman numeral 5. 3. rsaaeet sheep. i 
read, § = going to watch out the kitchen 5. Figure pictured. 4. Abbreviation for Victor. "7 
. but window.” 7. Into. 5. Call for help. . 
| for Red came from the work- 9. Little. 6. To soften. 
icero § bench and dropped his hand on 10. Frozen water. — Lg i 
hing § Andy’s shoulder. “If one idea 11. Thus. 12. Preposition. 
yatch doesn’t work, another will come 13. Winter vehicles. 14. Fine dirt. 
him when Andy’s doing the think- 15. Note of scale. 16. Insect. 
e his ing,” he said. “Let’s finish ‘17. By. aah. ame 
take § sharpening the runners so our 18. Negative. rg on 
will § sleds will be ready for this 20. Employs. 21. Plural ending. 
em.” afternoon.” 22. Has faith. (Answers inside back cover) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Booster 


Club 


We want to fill the brand-new days of this brand-new year of 1954 
with joy and cheer. Remembering to follow the rules of the Good Words 


Booster Club is a good way to do this. 


If you should like to join our Good Words Booster Club, we invite 
you to use the application blank on the next page. If you do not want to 
cut your magazine, you may write out the words of the application on a 
sheet of paper, sign your name, and send it in; or you may write and ask 
that an application blank be mailed to you. Address your letter or card to 
Barbara Benson, WEE WIsDoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 

You have told me that you like little poems and verses. Each day of 
the year will be a happy day as we remember this verse: 

“This day I shall be happy; 
This day I shall be glad; 
God helps me make this day 
The very best I’ve ever had.” 


Lovingly and joyfully, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: | am en- 
joying being a Booster very much. 
It was raining one afternoon when 
I came out of school. Any time it 
rains, my mother picks me up in 
the car. Soon everyone had gone, 
and she had not come; and I was 
beginning to worry. I didn’t know 
all of The Prayer of Faith, but I 
remembered one part. It certainly 
was surprising how fast I was com- 
forted.——Merilyn. 


Thank you, Merilyn, for 
sharing your experience with 
us. We are comforted each time 
we remember that because God 
loves us He guides and protects 


us. 


Dear Secretary: 1 was very 
pleased to get my membership card 
and the copy of The Prayer of 
Faith. The prayer is very beauti- 
ful. I hope I shall be able to keep 
the rules of the club. When I get 
discouraged about my work in 
school, I often say this little poem: 


January 


“When a task is once begun, never 
leave it till it’s done.”—Linda 
Ruth (Canada). 


We are glad, Linda Ruth, 
that you are a member of our 
Good Words Booster Club. We 
liked your poem that helps us 
with our schoolwork. It makes 
us happy to remember that God 
gives us the wisdom that we 
need for lessons every day and 
that He helps us to finish each 
task. 


Dear Barbara: 1 try to control my 
temper. The other day we were go- 
ing to have practice for our Christ- 
mas program. I knew my part, so 
we didn’t think I would need to go. 
So I stayed home. 

Soon they called and said that I 
must come to practice or I couldn’t 
be in the play. I went on to prac- 
tice, and I tried to keep my temper, 
and I did pretty well, too. 

During the practice, I found why 


it was necessary’ for me to be pres- 
ent. We were in a drill and held 
up the letters that spelled out the 
words Merry Christmas. We had to 
do certain things with the letters 
that I would not have known if I 
hadn’t come to practice.—Cinda. 


When we are willing to let 
thoughts of patience, kindness, 
and love fill our minds, it is easy 
to control our temper. You 
were willing to wait and see the 
reason for your call to practice, 
Because you were patient, 
Cinda, you were able to do your 
part in the Christmas drill in 
a beautiful, perfect way. 


Dear Barbara: 1 want to tell you 
that I wear my club pin almost 
every day and enjoy wearing it very 
much. Most of the children in my 
class know what the three wise 
monkeys stand for. 

The other day my teacher told 
us to draw a map of Europe. After 
I finished my map, the teacher 
asked me if I would draw her a 
wind map. I was just about to com- 
plain when I looked at my Booster 
Club pin. Then I smiled and said 
I would be glad to do it—Anne. 


We are glad, Anne, that the 
club pin is helping you to re- 
member to see only good, hear 
only good, and do only good. 

Any member may order the 
Good Words Booster Club pin, 
on which is engraved the like- 
ness of the three wise monkeys, 
by sending thirty-five cents to 
the secretary. 
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Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am mak- 
ing a “Good Habits Book.” I hope 
that you had a merry Christmas, 
just as I did. I received many gifts, 
and I remembered to give to others, 
too. I wish all the Booster members 
a happy new year !_Richard. 


Thank you, Richard, for your 
wishes. Making a “Good 
Habits Book’”’ seems to be a 
helpful plan. And as you use 
the good habits, your new year 
is just certain to be a happy 


one. 


Dear Secretary: You said that if 
ever a person needed help, he could 
write to you, and you would give 
his name to Silent Unity. Well, I 
need help to become a _ better 
Booster Club member. I know that 
I cannot help others to be good 
when I am not very good myself. 
Please help me to be a better 
Booster.—Nancy. 


I have given your name, 
Nancy, and your request for 


prayers to Silent Unity. (Silent 
Unity is a group of people who 
pray with others who need 
help.) I shall be praying with 
them and with you, knowing 
that God loves you and is your 
help in this need of remember- 
ing to live according to the rules 
of our happy club. You can 
often and thankfully say, “Dear 
Father, let there be goodness in 
the world, and let it begin with 


+ 


me. 

Dear Barbara Benson: In Feb- 
ruary my brother will have a birth- 
day. I am going to try to make it 
the happiest day of the year. 
—Eleanor. 


We join you in wishing your 
brother a happy birthday. We 
know that you, too, will be 
happy, Eleanor, because the 
way to be happy is to help oth- 
ers to be happy. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Wilson McCue (10), 81 Elmsley 
St. N., Smiths Falls, Ont., Canada; 
David Walrond (11), Station Hill, 
St. Michael, Barbados, British West 


Indies; Lynne Connable (11), 
4709 Aukai Ave., Honolulu, 
Hawaii; Heinz Stohner (12), 


Leopolt Str 34, Hockenheim, Ger- 
many, U. S. Zone; Helga Schindler 
(12), Robert-Koch Str 8, Hocken- 
heim, Germany, U. S. Zone; Mary 
Diercks (8), 413 W. Fulliam, 
Muscatine, Iowa; Dean A. Wood 
(8), 1115 S. Emerson, Denver 10, 
Colo.; Roberta Williams (10), 
Star Rte. 1, Box 135E, Bremerton, 
Wash. 


Z 


to be happy. 


I believe that my words help 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under fourteen years of age may become mem- 


bers. 


2. Members are to try to think and say and do only that which 
is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, and 


helpful. 


3. Members are asked to write once a month to the secretary. She 
likes to know how they are keeping the pledge. 

4, Each member will try to obtain at least one new member 
each year. (Application blanks for new members to sign will be sent 


Application Blank 


Date 


make me and other persons happy 
or unhappy. I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words 
when I speak good words. Therefore, I want to become a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club so that I may help others as well as myself 


I will try to think and say and do only that which is loving, joyous, 
happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. I will try to 


keep the rules of the club. 

City or town .. Zone No. ........ State ........: 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 


| upon request. The pledge 
' must be signed personally 
by the one joining.) 


prayers for health, for suc- 
cess in his schoolwork or 
in making friends, or for 
help with any other prob- 
lem, he may write to the 
secretary. She will be glad 
: to help him and to give his 
' name to Silent Unity for 
prayers. 


| 5. If a member wishes 
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The Apple 
By Jack Wilber (8 years) 
Pana, Iil. 


I saw a big apple on a little tree; 

I climbed up, and it said, “Don’t 
pick me.” 

But I picked it, and how good it 
tasted ; 

The ones that I didn’t pick were 
just wasted. 


+ 


Mr. Jaybird 
By Gwen Hurlbert (11 years) 
Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada 


I'm Mr. Jaybird, tee, hee, hee! 

I'm Mr. Jaybird; you watch me. 

You've got to rise ‘fore break of 
day 

If you want to fool old Mr. Jay. 


I’m Mr. Jaybird; I think I’m smart! 
I’m Mr. Jaybird, who stole the tarts. 
Some folks will wake up some day 
And find they can’t fool old Mr. 


Jay! 


My Friend 
By Sandra Wilson (9 years) 
Washington, D.C. 


When I think of you as a friend of 
mine, 

My thoughts go back and my mem- 
ories shine. 

As we played in the swing under 
the old elm tree, 

Our echoes were filled with laugh- 
ter and glee. 


As we mixed mud pies in tin cans 
with sticks, 

As we climbed up the trees escap- 
ing all nicks, 

Oh, what memories of those happy 
days! 

And those memories show that 
friendship pays. 


32 January 


The Little Green Elf 
By Leris Douglas (9 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Beneath the window of my room, 

I saw daisies in full bloom. 

Softly the wind blew through the 
trees, 

And the daisies smiled at the gentle 
breeze. 

I stood and gazed at the lovely 
flowers 

For what seemed to be almost two 
hours. 

Then all of a sudden on the win- 
dow shelf 

I spied the funniest little green elf. 

Holding my breath, I watched for 
a while, 

And all of a sudden he began to 
smile. 

But as I drew close to the window 
ledge, 

He leaped and vanished under the 
hedge. 

+ 


My Sunday Prayer 
By Sally S. Orr (9 years) 
Elyria, Ohio 


God, we're thankful for this day, 

When we can worship as You say, 

And for the sun and rain You 
bring; 


Thank You, God, for everything. 


+ 


A Wish 


By Chuckie Tubbs (8 years) 
Salinas, Calif. 


If I could have one wish today, 
This is what I think I'd say: 
“I'd like to have a pet canary, 
And I would like to call him Jerry. 
He would play when I would play, 


_ And we'd have fun all through the 


day. 
He would sleep when I would sleep; 
At night we'd never hear a peep.” 


Three Little Stars 


By Norma Verhaaren (9 years) 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Three little stars on Orion’s belt 

Said “Let's get off and drink some 
milk.” 

So they got off and drank their fill, 

And then went back and _ stood 
quite still! 


Sing a Song 
By Carolyn Beck (10 years) 
Chester, Pa. 
Sing a song every day; 
It will make you feel happy and 
8ay. 
Sing a song every day; 
It will brighten up your way. 


Sing a song every day; 
All your cares will pass away. 


Frisky 
By Frances Crocker (6 years) 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
My pussy’s name is Frisky. 
I like her very much; 


And when I stroke and pet her, 
Her fur is soft to touch. 


+ 


Itchy 
By Doris Walker (11 years) 
Woodhaven, N.Y. 


Itchy came in a box one day, 

And we decided she would stay; 

She is a tiger-colored pussycat, 

But her disposition is nothing like 
that. 


Itchy is as playful as can be, 

And she is always climbing up our 
tree; 

And when it comes to the end of the 


day, 
She is still full of fun and play. 
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A Flower 
By Danny Hutner (10 years) 

Miami, Fla. 

A flower has the power 

To make you feel so dainty— 

To turn your mood about. 

Its scent is God-designed; 

It makes you feel so kind. 


+ 


Let the Flag Wave 


By Rosemary Kutchey (11 years) 
Lowell, Mich. 


Let the flag wave, 
And let its glory shine; 
For this is my country, 
And also it is thine. 


fe 


The Snowflakes 


By John Marrs (10 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


Snowflakes are flying 
Up so high. 
Don't they look pretty 
As they come from the sky? 


A Little Boy 


By Carole Ann Milner (7 years) 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Johnny was a little boy. 
He climbed up in a tree. 

He climbed so very high, 
He saw the ships at sea. 


Maybell and Blossom’s 


Adventure 


By Jerry Jordan Ellis (8 years) 
New Albany, Ind. 


One day when Maybell and Blos- 
som were playing, Blossom noticed 
an apple tree. ‘Let's. go pick ap- 
ples!” she said. 

“Let’s do,” said Maybell. So 
they began picking. 

“Oh, oh,” cried a voice nearby. 

“What is that?” asked Maybell. 
They began to look. 

Finally, Blossom found an apple 
lying on the ground. The voice 
seemed to be coming from it. So, 
she looked inside a worm hole, 
and there was a tiny fairy with a 
baby. 

Blossom asked, ‘“What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Oh, my baby is crying, and I 


Editor’s Note 

What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for June, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 

Whenever work is found to have 

been copied correction must be 

made on these pages. 


don’t know what is the matter,” 
replied the tiny fairy mother. 

Maybell and Blossom went inside 
the apple. “Did you give it some 
milk?’ they chimed. 

“How can I—without any milk?” 
sighed the mother. 

“Why, we can get you some 
milk,” the two little friends de- 
clared. They got some milkweed 
and squeezed the milk out of it. 

Then the fairy lady gave her baby 
the milk; and after the baby drank 


. it, it went right to sleep. 


“Oh, thank you,” said the fairy 
lady politely. “Here, have some 
candy.” 

“Thank you,” said the two fairy 
playmates delightedly. 

Then they went back to picking 
apples, and they took them to their 
mothers. Their mothers baked apple 

ies. 
r This is the end of an adventure 
with Maybell and Blossom, the two 
fairy playmates. 


A Mystery 
By Jeanette Rice (12 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


One night when I was coming 
home from baby sitting the street 
was dark and scary. When I was 
nearing home I heard a mysterious 
noise rustling in the .bushes. I be- 
gan to run full speed ahead. I knew 
something or someone was still be- 
hind me, for I could hear a pitter- 
patter of little feet. 

I got to the door, opened it, ran 
in, and slammed the door behind 
me. Then I took a peek out the 
window, and to my great surprise 
there sat my big tomcat! 


Mrs. Goose Learns a Lesson 
By Alice Leigh Battles (8 years) 
Corinth, Miss. 


Once upon a time there was a 
goose. She had a lot of friends—a 
hen, a sheep, a horse, a calf, and 
a rooster. They all liked her except 
for one fault. She was greedy. She 
ate corn all the time. 

One day as her friends sat in the 
barnyard, Mrs. Hen said, “Our 
friend Mrs. Goose is too greedy. 
Let us do something about it.” 

“But what can we do?” asked 
the sheep. 

“Yes, what?” asked the calf. 

“I know,” said the horse, and 
quickly he told them his plan; then 
he asked, ““When shall we do it?” 

“Tonight!” cried the other ani- 
mals. 

That night when everyone was 
asleep, they crept up to their friend, 
Mrs. Goose. Quietly, they slipped 
out one of the eggs on which she 
was sitting and gave it to Mr. 
Sheep, who was dressed like Mr. 
Fox. 

Then they cried, “Wake up, Mrs. 
Goose. Mr. Fox took one of your 
eggs, and is running away with it. 
Quick! Catch him!” 

Mrs. Goose got up and tried to 
run, but poor Mrs. Goose could 
not run. she was too fat. After 
many falls, she gave up and cried 
herself to sleep. As she slept, her 
friends slipped her egg back; and 
when she awakened, they told her 
they had finally gotten it for her. 
Mrs. Goose was so happy and 


thankful that she was never greedy 


again. 
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THIS IS 


JUDY LEE 


Designed by Jo Anne Harris 
(12 years) 


Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing. 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed ; 

God dwells within me, guides 
my way _ 

Through every moment, night 
and day. 

I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that 


is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick ; 


God is my all, I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth 
are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus 


Visits Old 


Friends 
(Continued from page 17) 


Jesus; and He laid His hands 
on every one of them and 
healed them. Often as Jesus 
worked, He must have thought 
of His old friends in Nazareth 
and longed for the time when 
they would believe His mes- 
sage. 


Answer to Puzzle 
Snowman Crossword Puzzle 


Across 


2. One. 4. V. 5. Snowman. 7. In. 


9. Wee. 10. Ice. 11. So. 13. Sleds. 
15. Fa. 17. At. 18. No. 20. Uses. 
22. Trusts. 


Down 


1. Snow. 2. On. 3. Ewes. 4. Vic. 


5. SOS. 6. Melt. 8. Neat. 10. Is. 


12. Of. 14. Dust. 16. Ant. 17. As. 


19. Or. 20. Us. 21. Es. 


Bruce and Bob Martin are twins whose father 
is in the Navy. They try to be the real men of the 
house and to help their mother as much as possible. 
They have planned to buy Mother an especially 
nice valentine this year, and they have managed 
to save two whole dollars to buy it with; but on the 
day before Valentine’s Day an emergency forces 
them to spend the money for another purpose. 

Bruce and Bob have to find some way to get a 
valentine for Mother by the next day, even though 
they have no money! How they discover a way 
to do so makes a fascinating story, and you are 
sure to enjoy “A Valentine for Mother.” Written 
by Marcia Morgan, this story appears in the Feb- 
ruary number of WEE WISDOM. 

The February number will also include: 


“George Washington’s Jacket”’—A Spartan 
- story by Lawrent Lee, 
“Valentines All Year’—A poem by Paula 
Lyons, 
“Akky the Switcher”—A read-aloud story by 
Helen L. Howard, 
And many other wonderful stories, poems, and 
features. 
Probably you have already decided what your 
“valentine for Mother” will be, but here is a sug- 
gestion about valentines for your special friends. 
Any boy or girl will be delighted with a valentine 
subscription to WEE WISDOM, and you will en- 
joy sharing with them the fun of your favorite 
magazine, Give WEE WISDOM for Valentine’s 
Day. me is priced at $2 for a year’s subscription. 
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EVERYONE LIKES YOU MAGAZINE in its new pocket size. In the four months 
since the size and layout of You were changed to their present form, the editors have 
received many letters in praise of the new You. One girl in California wrote:. 

“I get You magazine every month. I enjoy it very much, especially in its new form. 
It is easy to carry around to show to friends, When I am reading a story, instead of 
turning several pages to finish it, I can find the rest on the next page. Also it makes 
a neater looking magazine, and it is easier to read.” 

EVERYONE LIKES YOU MAGAZINE, and no wonder! Just look at a few of the 
interesting features of the January number: 


“Cowboy at Heart,” by Duane Gentry. An article about one of your favorite mo- 
tion picture stars, Joel McCrea. Illustrated with fine photographs. 
: “Two Tickets to Miami,” by Ruth Gilbert Cochran. An exciting short story by the 
“ author of the Butch and Elly stories. 
: “Treasure Mapping: An Effective Way to Pray,” by James E. Sweaney. A new way 
of making your dreams come true. 
“Paul’s Friend Finds a Way,” by Alma Robison Higbee. Another chapter of the 
latest Conroy serial. 
Also “A Consecration Service,” by Betty Butterworth, Bible discussions, inspiring 
poems, the Tri-Crostic word puzzle, and a host of other features. 


EVERYONE LIKES YOU MAGAZINE, and they like you when you send it to them. 
If you need a valentine gift for some teen-age friend—either boy or girl— You magazine 
is sure to please. And if you are a teen-ager or almost one, you will enjoy You yourself. 
Order You today, for yourself or a friend. The magazine is priced at $1 a year. 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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